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From THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


Rameses supplicating the gods to restore life to his son. 
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MOVIE REALISM AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL FACT 


By Bruce BRYAN 


OR long, inaccuracy has been a 

by-word in the motion picture 

industry; inaccuracy and im- 
plausibility. Historical events have 
been tampered with and changed about 
to fit the demands of the cinema story, 
and accuracy as to detail has often 
been ignored. But with the really 
“big”? producers, a new warcry has 
sprung up—realism! For the purpose 
of attaining realism much research 
work is often necessary, especially in 
the case of foreign and ancient moving 
picture settings. 

Of late years,—in fact, ever since 
D. W. Griffith released his master 
composite production Jniolerance with 
its colorful account of the Fall of 
Babylon to the Persian, Cyrus the 
Great, in the ancient King Belshazzar’s 
reign,—motion picture producers who 
are ambitious in a spectacular way 
have brought forth such similar works 
dealing with ancient times, and, there- 
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fore, necessitating the construction of 
huge “sets,” as Cecil B. De Mille’s 
The Ten Commandments, and Ernst 
Lubitsch’s The Loves of Pharaoh. To 
produce the Biblical prologue to this 
former production, De Mille and his 
actors had to travel to Oxnard in 
Southern California and there erect the 
massive sets that went to the making 
of the City of Rameses. 


ANCIENT EGYPT IN THE MOVIES 


It seems that of the ancient nations 
most generally depicted, Egypt takes 
the foremost place. In view of exotic 
story value, however, this is not un- 
natural. Ancient Egypt has been cele- 
brated in song and story since song and 
story began. Was not,—is not Egypt 
the first story? If it were possible for 
someone to add up the number of all 
the books, articles, treatises, etc., that 
have been written on the ancient land 











From THE FORTIETH DOOR. 


A secret entrance to a chamber in the tomb. Note the poor copying of figures painted on the walls, and the 
imitation hieroglyphics on the farther side of the entrance-way. Flanking the entrance are two “treasure chests.”’ 


of the Pharaohs, the total would un- 
doubtedly be astounding. Did not 
Egypt begin the world’s civilization, 
its art, and its basis of society? 
Furthermore, did not Egypt, with her 
fascinating religion that lasted without 
a break, unless some would hold that 
there was a break during the reign of 
the Hyksos and another in Akhnaten’s 
time, for some 5000 years give to the 
world and civilizations to follow 
material enough to make into song 
and story for the remainder of Time? 
The fortunate part of her complex 
religion, to the modern world, is that 
it called for the eternal preservation or 
mummification of the bodies of her 


dead, and due to this we are able from 
time to time to unearth evidences of 
that people and their story beneath 
the sun. 

The real research work of the motion 
picture art comes in when the filming 
of a setting in Ancient Egypt or 
another ancient nation is desired. Since 
producers have begun to use accuracy 
as an added attraction to their pro- 
ductions, close study of the arts and 
customs of these ancient peoples and 
countries is the paramount necessity. 
It is only thus that realistic realism is 
gained. But motion picture realism is 
not always real or true to fact in spite 
of advertisement to the contrary! 
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From THE LURE OF EGYPT. 


Interior of an Egyptian tomb. 


There is an absence of hieroglyphic inscriptions and also of a sarcophagus. 


Note 


the canopic jars which add a realistic touch. The mummy case seems to be foreign to Egypt, and the headdress 
more nearly resembles those of the Hyksos statues. 


One of the great faults that Terence 
Gray, a noted writer of subjects 
Egyptological, found with plays of an 
Egyptian nature was that generally 
each and every unimportant common 
person and black slave was equally and 
unceremoniously adorned with the 
uraeus circlet, the sacred royal head- 
dress of the cobra, designed only for 
the use of the blood of the Pharaohs! 
Gray is the author of “And in the 
Tomb Were Found—,’’ and “The Life 
of Hatshepsut,” the latter being in the 
form of a play. And it is a fact that 
in presenting the Shakespearean play 
of “Cleopatra,” the Egyptian royal 
headdress is nonchalantly borne aloft, 
as often as not, on the head of some 
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bodyguard, Egyptian policeman, tax- 
assessor, etc. 

I have been through the studios of 
motion picture companies and have 
seen lying about, here and there, crude 
representations of Eygptian art, furni- 
ture, tombs, hieroglyphics, statues, and 
the like. And I have talked with 
motion picture people about the realism 
of these sets, that, once used, are 
allowed to lie idly about the studio. I 
have timidly expressed a belief that 
such and such a sculpture, or carving, 
or panelling was inaccurate, and there- 
fore unrealistic. And then, when I 
have received assurance that it is real, 
I have ventured to askforthe authority. 
I was told, in the case of the statue and 











From THE FORTIETH DOOR. 


The Egyptian tomb, partly excavated from the desert sand. But for the sloping sides, which are missing, from 
this it could be taken for a Memphite mastaba tomb. Over the entrance is an imitation of the winged sun-disc. 


wall panelling of a tomb in an Egyp- 
tian serial, that the Egyptian surround- 
ings and inscriptions had been copied 
from a book on the subject. That 
appeared to be the ‘“‘research’”’ work in 
their case. 

The settings may well be copied 
from books,—reliable books, too,—and 
still be incorrect. But it is difficult to 
make a setting seem real with a dis- 
tinctly Egyptian atmosphere if the 
book, or at least parts of it, is not read. 
There is a reason for everything, for 
each little detail, in Egyptian art and 
architecture, and if the director under- 
stands this more or less clearly the 


setting is more likely to be above 
criticism. It is foolish, and spoils what 
otherwise might have been a good 
effect, accurately to copy the form of an 
Egyptian god, and then deliberately to 
adorn him with foreign types of jewelry 
and endow him with a _ grotesque 
painted expression! A motion picture 
conception of a statue of the god 
Osiris that I saw is enough to make a 
real Egyptologist squirminagony. As 
long as it pays to advertise realism and 
accuracy as to detail and fact, why 
isn’t it equally profitable to really 
make careful research and produce an 
accurate work? It is highly probable 
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that any Egyptologist who was forced 
to sit through a performance in which 
meaningless scribbles are depicted as 
hieroglyphics, and in which grinning 
or scowling monsters are exposed as 
Egypt's gods, would gladly offer his 
services as overseer in the construc- 
tion of Egyptian settings and Egyptian 
detail. 


THE FORTIETH DOOR 


Motion picture producers seem to 
have generally realized that they can 
produce a thrill by bringing something 
of Ancient- Egypt into a story, and 
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From THE FORTIETH DOOR. 


Interior of the tomb; the room behind the Fortieth Door. The draperies seem marvelously preserved, the 
furniture un- -Egyptian, and the god, which is probably supposed to represent Osiris, very grotesque in expression. 
The jewelry in the chest at the god’s feet seems also remarkably un-Egyptian. 


serial producers who know the value 
of thrills have realized this, too. A 
recent serial in which the excavating 
of dead Pharaohs’ tombs plays a 
prominent part is The Fortieth Door. 
The partly excavated tomb in the 
desert in The Fortieth Door looks 
almost like a real buried mastaba 
tomb from a little distance. At close 
quarters, however, the imitation of the 
winged sun-disc over the entrance is 
apparent to those who know the real 
thing, and this, together with the 
absolute squareness of the building, 
destroys much of the resemblance to a 








Memphite mastaba, which is in reality 
an oblong tomb with sloping sides. 

The writer of this serial appears to 
have taken particular care to avoid any 
mention of the name of the Pharaoh 
whose tomb it is, and the furnishings 
of the interior banish any likeness to an 
ancient Egyptian tomb. Rich velvet 
curtains are seen hanging, apparently 
untouched by age and time, just as 
they are supposed to have been hung 
centuries ago. The image against the 
curtains, supposedly that of the god 
Osiris, is, at first glance, of dis- 
tinctly Egyptian nature. But notice 
the malformed crown, the position 
of the arms which should be folded 
across the breast, the entire lack of 
the traditional tight mummy cloth 
which shrouds the real Osiris, and 
above all, the expression! The eyes 
glow, the nose is pulled up at the 
nostrils, and the mouth curves dis- 
tinctly down instead of the well- 
known Osirian half-smile. The collar 
is quite unlike any Egyptian collar I 
can think of, and I have never seen an 
Osiris adorned with jewels as this one 
is below the collar. 

The two stands on either side of the 
statue look more Greek than Egyptian, 
and likewise the chairs. The chests 
resemble Egyptian chests minus in- 
scriptions, but the kheper is unlike any 
Egyptian representation of the scara- 
beus I have ever seen. Neither does 
the jewelry that is being lifted out of 
the chest in the background look 
Egyptian, but that may have been 
cached there by someone in the story 
who discovered the tomb. 


THE LURE OF EGYPT 


The interior setting of the tomb in 
The Lure of Egypt is even more 
Egyptian than the one in The Fortieth 
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Door. It appears to have been en- 
tered and wrecked by vandals or 
thieves. The mummy case is thrown 
down and opened, and there is a good 
deal of broken masonry lying about. 
Another thing that adds a realistic 
touch is the four canopic jars for the 
viscera in the niche in the wall of the 
background. One of them is knocked 
aside and its cover has fallen off. 
Canopic jars, however, are usually kept 
in a canopic chest built for that pur- 
pose, and for covers usually have the 
four different heads of the genii of 
Amenti: Amset, the human-headed; 
Hapi, the ape-headed; Tuamutef, the 
jackal-headed; and Kebhsnauf, the 
hawk-headed. There seems to be an 
absence of any sarcophagus, and, but 
for an indistinct tracing on what can be 
seen of the wall to the right, an absence 
of inscription. The mummy case would 
not strike a student of Egyptology 
as particularly Egyptian. The head- 
dress, which has a curious uraeus, more 
nearly resembles the headdresses gen- 
erally depicted on Hyksos statues and 
sculpturings. The rest of the case 
seems to be covered with scales or 
feathers, and might be a representation 
of the Hyksos or some other foreign 
type of coffin. 

These two motion pictures are timely 
in that the background of the plot 
in each is the excavation of the 
tombs of ancient Pharaohs. The 
Fortieth Door is based upon the book 
of the same name by Mary Hastings 
Bradley. The “fortieth door’’ is sup- 
posed to be a door in the tomb itself, 
which suggests a sort of labyrinth fora 
burial place. It is dangerous, however, 
to express an opinion on the possibility 
of the existence of almost any kind of a 
tomb, for every few years some new 
type is brought to light, showing the 
ingenious and different means the 
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Pharaohs took to insure the safety of 
their sacred mummies. 


DANCER OF THE NILE 


The Dancer of the Nile, a feature 
picture which was originally a story 
of King Tut-ankh-Amen, and later 
changed to suit the ideas of the 
releasers, is correct in its settings be- 
cause the producer took advantage of 
“double exposure’? and used trans- 
parent painted glass for his back- 
ground settings, if not for the entire 
settings. This has been explained in 
a former article on the subject Art on 
the Screen, by Mr. Corlett, so I will say 
nothing more about that beyond the 
fact that it in this way expressed real 
realism. (See ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
XVI No. 6, pp. 231-40, Dec. 1923.) 

The producers of.productions that 
are made on a large scale and the cost 
of which runs into the millions, are able 
to spend both the time and the money 
necessary to research work, as they 
generally release but one such picture 
in a year or two. The Shepherd King 
called for large sets, in the production 
of a story of David and Jonathan, of the 
Hebrew period. I am not qualified to 
say whether the costumes in this 
picture were true to the time they 
were supposed to depict or not, 
especially as some seemed highly imagi- 
native, but the settings appeared real 
enough. This picture was produced in 
a foreign country by a foreign company. 
The Queen of Sheba was another such 
production, showing scenes of the days 
of Solomon,—trich settings, which, if we 
look to the Bible, we will find were 
quite appropriate. 


GRIFFITH'S INTOLERANCE 


The Fall of Babylon, from Griffith’s 
Intolerance, required massive stone 


‘walls, completely encircling the city, 
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on the top of which several char- 
iots could race abreast. In this pro- 
duction the very massiveness of the 
sets defied close inspection as to detail. 
I do not know for a fact that the walls 
of Babylon were of such thickness that 
five or six chariots could race abreast 
on their top, but it is well-known to 
history that Cyrus found himself unable 
to take the city by storm alone because 
of their very massiveness and the 
strength of the gates. His only re- 
course was to change the course of 
the river Euphrates which ran through 
the city, by turning it into canals 
which his army dug, thus depriving 
the city of its greatest natural defense. 
This allowed the Persians to take the 
gates unawares, by following the empty 
river-bed. Enormous movable towers 
are brought into play in the storming 
of the walls, and the battle is a veritable 
reproduction of the ancient carnage, 
which makes one feel that he is living 
and fighting in the midst of it all. This 
picture was produced after careful 
research and attention to historical 
fact. 


MALE AND FEMALE 


Male and Female, which was pro- 
duced by Cecil B. De Mille, has a few 
flash-backs to ancient settings, based 
on the imagination of the hero and 
heroine of the picture that they are the 
chief characters of Henley’s poem 
‘““T Was A King In Babylon.’ These 
settings were made inside the studio, 
and depict a throne-room and the 
costumes of Ancient Babylon. The 
throne is approached by steps, and is 
not what one would call a gaudy affair. 
Over it is the head of a bull, but 
whether this is intended to be a form 
of one of Babylonia’s deities or not is 
hard to say. Flanking the throne are 
two human-headed, winged bulls, each 








From MALE AND FEMALE. 


The throne-room of the King in Babylon. 
known human-headed, winged monsters. 
grotesque, and highly imaginative. 


holding a cobra clasped in front of him. 
These man-beasts have human arms, 
but the winged man-headed bulls of 
Babylonia are generally represented 
without arms, and have great, muscular, 
knotted bodies and legs. In fact, the 
whole scene looks very crude. The 
costumes of the king, queen, and guard 
are also highly imaginative. This may 
be only a scene imagined by two 
modern lovers, but as long as the 
motion picture director sees fit to take 
“shots’’ of the ancient scene, it ought 
naturally to follow that he would make 
it appear as realistic as possible by 


The winged, man-headed bulls are totally dis-similar to the commonly- 
The headdress of the guard and the costume of the king are almost 
All other portraits of Babylonian kings seem to have long, curled beards. 


studying and modelling his sets and 
costumes after the genuine things! 


THE LOVES OF PHARAOH 


The period of The Loves of Pharaoh, a 
Paramount production, directed and 
produced, as said before, by Ernst 
Lubitsch, is presumably and to all 
evidences that of the Ethiopian in- 
vasion. According to Prof. Rawlinson, 
Egypt’s wars with the “miserable 
Kashi”’ (Ethiopia) began as far back as 
the time of Usertesen, while Usertesen 
III carried the Egyptian arms beyond 
the Second Cataract and annexed the 
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Another view of the City of Rameses. 
sculpturings stand out upon the pylon. 


From THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
Other buildings to the right. 
They are cut into genuine Egyptian propylaeons, but here appear in 





Note how the horse and chariots and other 


bas-relief. 


northern part of Ethiopia to Egypt. 
The war-like conquererors of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty carried their arms 
still farther South, but after this 
Egypt began to decline. Piankhi 
Mi-ammon, presumably a descendant 
of the priest-king Her-hor, conquered 
Egypt by invading it with his Ethiopian 
hordes about B. C. 730. 

No other hint as to the period in 
which the story is supposed to have 
taken place is given, beyond the fact 
that the Egyptians are overrun by the 
Ethiopians and are hard put to it to 
expel them .again. The Pharaoh, 
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whose name is not given, apparently 
plays safe in the wearing of a head- 
dress. His head is shaven and he 
wears the uraeus circlet only upon his 
brow. One of the great settings is the 
royal “treasure house” built by the 
Pharaoh’s master architect. This is 
in the form of a combined pyramid and 
colossal sphinx. Queer how a pro- 
ducer thinks that it is always necessary 
to build a lot of pyramids and sphinxes 
to create the Ancient Egyptian atmos- 
phere! The entrance to this “treasure 
house’ is a mechanical contrivance 
invented by the master architect, and 












is hidden in the stone of the construc- 
tion. He gives the secret of the en- 
trance to the Pharaoh, who, as soon 
as he has stored all his treasure in the 
vault, with a queer, though not exactly 
novel, kind of gratitude, causes the 
master architect’s eyes to be blinded 
with a red-hot iron. Another im- 
plausible feature of this “treasure 
house”’ is that it is also used as a 
burial place for dead kings. Where the 
dead kings came from is a mystery. 
There seems to be an avoidance of 
anything like hieroglyphics in this 
picture, also. The master architect, of 
course, to use slang, “puts one over on 
the king’? by having a model of the 
“treasure house’’ in his possession, 
from which he shows his son, the hero, 
how to gain entrance to it. Regard- 
less of many unreal realisms the picture 
is very entertaining. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


And now we come to De Mille’s 
triumph,—the real “wonder-picture”’ 
of the age, his Biblical prologue to The 
Ten Commandments! The story part 
of this production was written by 
Jeanie Macpherson, and the cast is 
assembled with many famous stars. 
The story is reputed to have cost over 
2,000,000 dollars in producing. The 
main outdoor set of the City of 
Rameses (the propylaeon), measured 
109 feet in height, by 750 feet in length. 
The height of each of the “stone”’ 
colossi of Rameses I] is thirty-five feet, 
and the sphinxes are said to weigh 
four tons each. These figures are 
according to information given out by 
the Paramount company, and, due to 
exaggerative advertising, may not be 
exactly correct. According to Mr. De 
Mille about eight months were spent 
in preparation before the photographing 
of this picture was started. More than 
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2,500 people were used in the Biblical 
scenes, and there were twenty-four 
sphinxes and four colossal statues of 
the Pharaoh used in all. The City of 
Rameses (Paramessu), which is sup- 
posed to have been built by the en- 
forced labor of the Israelites, is, ac- 
cording to De Mille, built upon meas- 
urements of the o/d City of Rameses; 
and he declares that he was assisted in 
his research by the “labors of Egyptol- 
ogists.’’ These Egyptologists certainly 
could not have known much about 
Egyptian detail, or hieroglyphics, or 
even costumes. 

The picture opens with the Israelites, 
under the direction of Pharaoh’s task- 
master, dragging with lagging steps a 
colossal white sphinx into place in 
an avenue of twenty-three similar 
sphinxes. We get here our first view of 
the propylaeon, gateway to the city of 
Rameses. Contrary to all other Egyp- 
tian pylons, the hieroglyphic carvings, 
which mean nothing at all in this case, 
and the sculptured horses and chariots 
are in bas-relief. Four colossal seated 
statues of the Pharaoh flank the gate- 
way, two on either side. Although 
there is no uraeus symbol upon their 
heads, these are both Egyptian and 
awe-inspiring enough. Look, now, at 
the cartouches, if that is what the 
ovals in bas-relief on the portals of the 
gateway are meant to be! Try and. 
read the “hieroglyphics”’ sculptured, 
not cut in, on the walls. See how the 
sphinxes stare into the air. Where is 
there another such attitude in a sphinx 
anywhere in Egypt? In the distance 
there is a pyramid—but what evidence 
is there to show that Rameses II of 
the XIXth Dynasty built pyramids in 
his City of Rameses,—or for that 
matter at all? 

The propylaeon of the City of 
Rameses closely resembles, but for the 
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From THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


Throne room of Rameses II. 
mission to take Israel out of Egypt. 


His son has been taken in the Plague of the Firstborn, and he gives Moses per- 
The gods Khepera and Anubis are shown to the right. 


On each arm of the 


Pharaoh’s throne is seen his cartouche. 


“quater” in bas-relief, the one that was 
painted upon glass in The Dancer of 
the Nile. According to Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, a propylaeon mystically 
represents Osiris, Isis and Nephthys,— 
the door representing Osiris and the 
towers Isis and Nephthys. 

The taskmaster’s costume is not 
that generally shown in Egyptian 
paintings, but is another example of 
imagination, with the representation 
of the head of a sphinx emblazoned 
on his headdress. Miriam, the sister 
of Moses. (Moses is one of the chief 
characters in-this play of Rameses IT) 
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wears a headdress that is distinctly 
modern Bedouin. The Pharaoh is 
carried out of the city in an enormous 
litter to view his subjects at work, and 
is preceded by a guard of soldiers, fan- 
bearers, scantily clad maidens, etc., and 
carried by Ethiopian slaves clad in 
leopard skins but wearing the same 
headdress as the taskmaster. The 
Pharaoh’s costume looks quite Egyp- 
tian but is not exact as to detail. His 
headdress is similar to those of his 
colossi, but slopes down too sharply in 
the back. The uraeus is enormous, and 
he wears nothing more save a sort of 














Israel follows Moses from the gates of Rameses. 


From THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
Note the upward staring attitude of the sphinxes. 


eg 


Other 


buildings to the left, a pyramid and an obelisk. 


apron and leg greaves. He is adorned 
with jewelry, a collar, bracelets, etc., 
which serve to make him look more 
virile and kingly, and a long, gorgeous 
train that trails after him when he 
deigns to walk, which is rarely. He 
looks, in fact, like a Pharaoh, and is a 
fine type for the part. 

The Queen, who is merely known in 
the picture as the “wife of Pharaoh,” 
wears as nearly a Queen of Egypt’s 
costume as the censors would permit. 
Hers is the vulture headdress so often 
affected by the Cleopatras of the 
Shakespearean play of that name. 
Their son wears the most nearly Egyp- 


tian royal headdress of them all, and 
looks like a “vest-pocket edition”’ of 
his father. When the son of Pharaoh 
is dead, by the plague of the first- 
born, it is seen that he has a re- 
markably modern haircut, with no 
evidence of the famous Egyptian side- 
lock. The ladies-in-waiting, or the 
Queen’s companions, wear wigs with 
the typical long black hair that is truly 
Egyptian, a lock over either shoulder 
and one hanging down the back. 

The Pharaoh’s palace is spacious, 
but aside from his cartouche on either 
arm of his throne, is devoid of hiero- 
glyphics, a peculiar omission. The 
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roof is evidently supported by un- 
adorned columns,—unadorned, that is, 
but for a loti-form base. The throne 
is set between the outstretched paws 
of a colossal black sphinx, and, as has 
been remarked, the cartouches, the 
only evidence of hieroglyphics that can 
be read, adorn either arm. The lower 
part of the cartouches may be read 
Ra-mes-es, while part of the upper part 
spells out the name Amen, with two 
oblong signs that resemble the symbols 
for Upper and Lower Egypt, except that 
one is much narrower than the other. 
The idea is probably Rameses, beloved 
of Amen, or some such title. One 
of the titles of Rameses II was 
Mi-amun, (beloved of Amen), and it 
possibly is this that is meant. 

The most accurate costume is that 
which Moses wears,—a pair of sandals, 
a long, flowing robe wrapped about 
him in a much worn state, a crooked 
staff, and long white hair and beard, 
which give him a very august counte- 
nance. Heisshown first, pleading with 
the Pharaoh to let the people of Israel 
depart out of the land and bondage 
of Egypt, after the Egyptians have 
suffered nine plagues from holding 
them in enforced labor. After the 
tenth plague Pharaoh, holding his 
dead son, is glad to allow him to go. 
Full of joy, Moses leads the children of 
Israel out of the land of Egypt. And all 
that night Rameses prays to his gods to 
restore life to the body of hisson. His 
son’s body is laid upon the altar, in the 
palace, before the images of the gods 
Anubis and Khepera. 

Anubis is represented as a jackal- 
headed god, standing with the Cross of 
Life in his hand, while Khepera is 
seated, holding a scepter of some kind 
and the Cross of Life. Why these gods 
were picked is a mystery, especially 
when the especial god of Rameses II 
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seems to have been Amen. Anubis is a 
jackal-headed deity of Amenti, the 
Egyptian Hades, and a special deity of 
embalming. Anubis is the Opener of 
the Roads to Amenti, or Death, and is 
supposed, by myth, to have embalmed 
his father, Osiris. Khepera is the 
scarabeus, or beetle god, associated 
with the sun-god Ra. He is the 
god of resurrection, in ancient time 
having been supposed by the Egyptians 
to be the principle of resurrection, 
especially as they thought he re- 
produced himself, without the aid ofthe 
female beetle. He is represented either 
as a complete beetle, or scarab, or as a 
man-headed god (Ptah?), with a beetle 
on his head. 

When morning comes, Rameses the 
Magnificent finds that either his gods 
cannot, or will not, restore life to the 
body of his beloved son, and his wrath 
against the Israelites as the authors 
of his woe is kingly to see. He decides 
to pursue them and grind them beneath 
his chariots. He calls his guard by 
sounding an enormous gong supported 
by a rearing wooden cobra, and orders 
that he be arrayed immediately in his 
armor. Four Ethiopian slaves and his 
personal guard, the “bronze man,”’ 
clothe him in armor that is far different 
from anything that Egyptian portraits 
exhibit. It seems to be a scale.affair, 
and the war-helmet is a hideous thing, 
with an immense uraeus upon the head 
of which is a round jewel of some sort. 

When he steps into his chariot, it is 
easily seen to be very Egyptian in ap- 
pearance, and the horses are noble look- 
ing steeds in their gorgeous trappings. 
There are quivers on the chariot which 
hold his bow and arrows, his sword and 
his battle-axe. Then his six hundred 
chariots assemble about him, and 
Rameses starts off at top speed in 
pursuit of the Israelites, followed by his 











six hundred chariots which are driven 
by U. S. cavalrymen. He overtakes 
them by the Red Sea, and the Pillar of 
‘Fire leaps; by double exposure, from 
before the Israelites to behind them so 
that it is a barrier betwixt Pharaoh’s 
army and themselves. By more mag- 
nificent tricks of the camera, De Mille 
causes the Red Sea to roll back in two 
walls before our very eyes, and the 
Israelites pass over a dry path to the 
opposite shore, while the waters stand 
up like two walls on either side of them. 

The Pillar of Fire disappears and 
Rameses and his following plunge 
along the dry path after the Israelites. 
De Mille scores his greatest spectacular 
triumphs in the natural color effects he 
shows and the tricks by which he 
opens the Red Sea and then rolls it 
back upon Pharaoh’s host, engulfing 
them and showing them sinking down 
through the water. Moses leads his 
people into the Promised Land, and 
settles them there while he sojourns for 
forty days in the mountains where the 
Lord, God of Israel thunders the Ten 
Commandments down to him. He 
carves them upon two tablets of stone, 
but returning, finds his people have 
again become idolatrous in the worship 
of the Golden Calf. The Golden Calf 
is a grotesque monstrosity, distantly 
Egyptian, with the headdress of Hathor 
or Isis. Moses, the Lawgiver, hurls the 
tablets into the dust,and the God of 
Israel destroys the Golden Calf with 
his thunderbolts from Heaven. And 
this seems to be the Biblical prologue to 
The Ten Commandments. A modern 
story follows, but I will not go into 
that, as it has nothing to do with 
archaeology and the movies. 

In spite of many errors as to facts, 
archaeological, Egyptological, histori- 
cal, and others, 7he Ten Commandments 
is, to my mind, the greatest picture that 
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has ever been made, and one well worth 
goingtosee. Butwhenamotion picture 
producer advertises that his picture is 
realistic and true to fact in every detail 
for the reason that he has spent time 
and money in research work and has 
secured the help of experts, his pro- 
duction should live up to his adver- 
tisement. Any Egyptologist, to enjoy 
the picture, must put aside any expec- 
tation he might have that he is going to 
view a motion picture, at last, that is 
really and realistically Egyptian, be- 
cause he’s not! 

Many will differ with Mr. De Mille 
and Jeanie Macpherson over the weighty 
question of “who is the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus?”’ That is still a matter for 
conjecture, in spite of the fact that some 
hold that he is Meneptah; others, 
Rameses II; Wilkinson, Thothmes 
III; and still others, Tut-ankh- 
Amen, Amen-meses, etc. 

The statues of the gods used in The 
Ten Commandments, together with 
several Golden Calves, Pharaoh’s litter, 
his son’s litter, his chariot, and several 
other of his household appurtenances, 
are now on exhibition in the court-yard 
of Sid Grauman’s Egyptian Theater at 
Hollywood, California. Grauman has 
recently erected this theater, entirely 
Egyptian in style, with inscriptions 
copied from the walls of Egyptian 
temples. It is a beautiful theater, and 
it is not made up of grotesque statues, 
sphinxes, pyramids, and meaningless 
signs in lieu of hieroglyphics, but is a 
replica of real Egyptian art and archi- 
tecture. 

Movie realism is not always real, in 
spite of many so-called Egyptologists’ 
efforts, and does not, often, agree with 
archaeological fact. Why not secure 
the help of real Egyptologists for ac- 
curacy ? 

Los Angeles, California. 
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THE ART OF THE MAYAS 


By DupLEY S. CORLETT 


ties commenced to crumble to ° 


W tis the great Egyptian dynas- 


their ruin, there dawned in the 
far West acivilization less spectacular in 
splendor but none the less as far-reach- 
ing in its effect. For, in the lap of 
luxuriant Guatemala lay the embryo of 
a new civilization whose cradle, rocked 
by volcanoes, has given to the world the 
new nation,—Ame rica. 

600 B. C. saw the commencement of 
the fatal foreign influence in Egypt, 
and 641 A. D. saw her final conquest by 
the Arab. The earliest date based on 
the study of the Mayan monuments is 
613 B. C. and soon after 600. A. D. the 
Mayan civilization decayed, merging 
into the Toltec and later into the 
Aztec nations. As the Egyptians were 
absorbed into the Arab blood till there 
are practically no pure stock of the 
ancient Egyptians left, so the old 
American Indian is fast disappearing 
under the influence of the Spaniard. 
Only in the mountain fastnesses or the 
impenetrable forests of Central America 
is the Indian still found retaining his 
ancient pride of race and keeping sacred 
the old customs. 
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A further analogy is furnished in the 
history of the two nations, in that after 
the Egyptian Empire fell she lay in a 
state of chaotic ruin beneath the heel 
of the usurper for two thousand years, 
till the coming of a white race restored 
her former glory. The same conditions 
of unhappy unrest retrograde the prog- 
ress of Central America today. Does 
her salvation, too, lay beneath the 
hand of the Big Brother? 

Most of the important Maya ruins 
lie in Guatemala, Honduras and in 
Yucatan. To one familiar with ancient 
Egypt, the Maya civilization is chiefly 
interesting in the puzzling similarity of 
religious rites, and yet so utterly at 
variance in art and spiritual feeling. 
Even at the zenith of her fame, Maya 
art never reached the perfection of that 
of Egypt. In the Valley of the Nile, 
wealth and knowledge were concen- 
trated between desert cliffs, whereas the 
tribes of America were scattered over a 
wide area, isolated by forest and 
mountain. 

To the uninitiated, the books pub- 
lished by learned archaeologists on the 
Maya civilization, appear lacking in 














The great Monolith of the Calendar showing the 
front and benign aspect. 


human interest. So much of the script 
is absorbed in a detailed explanation of 
the calendar and in the astronomy of 
the Mayas, that the atmosphere of 
daily life is lost. Dates are proverbially 
dry, but when they are only to be cal- 
culated by a complicated system of 
dots and lines together with intricate 
arrangements of distorted human and 
mythical heads, the seeker for enlight- 
enment becomes befogged in a maze of 
figures. The truth is that as these dates 
form the only portion of the Maya 
hieroglyphs which can at present be 
deciphered, the writers make the most 
of them they can. Some day the key to 
the glyphs themselves may be revealed, 
clothing the dates with human under- 
standing. 

When first encountered, the gods of 
the Mayas do not appear to possess that 
potential reality which creates the in- 
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spiring majesty of those of Egypt. 
These western deities are presented 
so weirdly barbaric, so archaic in the 
crude imaginings of a primitive people 
as to be repellant to the modern 
mind. The complexities of Itzamna, the 
Lord of Light and Life, have nothing in 
common with the austere dignity of 
the Egyptian Ra. His reptilian con- 
sort Ixchel, the Rain deity, has little in 
spirit with divinely material Isis. 
Ahpuch, the horrible Lord of Death, 
grotesque and repulsive, has none of 
the majesty of Osiris, or can Kukulcan, 
the famed Feathered Serpent, with his 
terrifying and unnatural aspect meant 
to present the Omniponent One, com- 
pare with the mystic beauty of Ammon- 
Ra. 

Can this wide dissimilarity in con- 
ception of deities spring from funda- 
mental racial differences, or merely 
from the manner of spiritual vision? 
The Initiates of the Egyptian priest- 
hood were subject to the strictest self- 
denial, fasting and prayer. Those of 
the Mayas exalted themselves with 
indulgence in potential drinks brewed 
from fermented maize, and by the 
sacrament of blood. Celestial visions 
obtained by two such opposed methods 
might surely account for gods of such 
contrasting aspect. 

A peculiarity of the Maya deities is 
the portrayal of the quality of Nature: 
The gods on the monoliths are Janus- 
faced,that to the front representing the 
benign aspect, that to the rear malig- 
nant. In the Water-Goddesses the 
gracious face of Rain and Growth 
emerges from the opened jaws of the 
Serpent of Wisdom, while at the back 
glowers the sinister aspect of Drouth 
and Famine. On the back of each 
terra-cotta figure of the gods is 
sketched the opposite aspect. 
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The Rain deities were generally 
represented in the form of turtles or 
toads, and to this day the natives will 
drop these reptiles down wells which 
are in danger of running dry. The 
Water-goddesses appear to have been 
carved from natural boulders of sand- 
stone and, because of their altar-like 
appearance are often mistaken for 
sacrificial altars which the natives hold 
in horror. As the Maya religion did 
not allow human sacrifice, this fear 
must have been introduced to the 
Indians by the terrors of the later 
Aztec rites of wholesale sacrifices of 
prisoners to their terrible War-god. 
Blood oblations were offered by the 
Mayas to the gods, but it was a self- 
inflicted sacrifice by means of scarifying 
the tongue or ears with certain sacred 
thorns. 

The use of incense as the symbol of 
ascending prayer was used by both the 
priests of Egypt and Maya. That of 
Egypt was gathered from the gum- 
trees of Punt; that of Maya is still col- 
lected from coagulating the latex of 
a curious double fruit by dropping it 
into boiling water. It then becomes a 
sort of perfumed rubber called copal. 
The priests of both civilizations wore 
the leopard-skin as a mantle of cere- 
mony and a false beard affixed to the 
chin to add dignity. Both people 
were worshippers of the Sun. In Egypt 
his symbol was the sacred Hawk, the 
bird which seeks the upper planes for 
flight. In Maya it was the glorious 
Quetzal with his imperial plumage of 
emerald green and carmine, the rare 
bird which was only found in the high 
mountains and which dies in captivity. 
The long iridescent tail-feathers of the 
quetzal were sacred to priest and king 
and form a striking motif for much of 
the monolith decoration. 

It was in the use of feathers that 
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The rear of the same Monolith with the malignant 
aspect and the hand of the god holding the Mannikin 
Scepter. 


Maya art excelled. In a country of 
such tropical luxuriance as Guatemala, 
love of color was well developed among 
the people. Precious metals were 
scarce and gems rare, jadeite being 
held in the highest esteem. The glory 
of the Egyptian enamel and gold- 
smith’s craft, the Mayas never evolved. 
Instead they created the entirely 
western art of feather-work using the 
jewels with which an unwise Nature 
adorned the birds of her tropical 
forests. After those of the crested 
quetzal, most precious were those of 
the numerous humming-birds, topaz, 
emerald, amethyst and ruby. These 
were arranged in intricate designs on 
vests or mantels of finely-woven cotton 
or fibre. Garments of rare and royal 
splendor glittering in the sun as they 
adorned the copper-colored persons of 














Detail of the Hand with the Scepter. 


Maya prince or priest. Of softer hue 
were the vestments of parrot-plumage, 
pale. greens and yellows, rose and 
turquoise, arranged in exquisite pat- 
terns of geometrical exactitude. Head- 
dresses for the chieftains were made of 
superb combinations from the brilliant 
plumage of macaws, blue and vermil- 
lion, saffron and green. Diadems were 
fashioned from the black and yellow 
feathers of the toucans surmounted 
with the delicate white plumes of the 
egret. Very splendid must have been 
a festal gathering of the Mayas, proud 
in their borrowed plumage! 

Where are these people now? There 
are several theories as to the most 
probable reason why they abandoned 
their cities, the ruins of which in 
Quirigua, Copan and Chitchen-Itza 
amaze modern man. From our own 
experience we would discountenance 
lack of food, for in such a well-endowed 
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climate fruit of every sort is abundant, 
and drouth and famine rare. But we 
can thoroughly sympathize with the 
sufferings of a scantily clad people from 
the torments of the myriad insects and 
mosquitoes. Yellow fever and malaria 
are known to be very ancient maladies 
of mankind, and it was doubtless a 
scourge of one of these pests which 
decimated the country in the wet and 
hot low-lands, forcing the remnants of 
the people to seek the higher and more 
healthy table-lands. On the monu- 
ments the Maya is represented as short 
and sturdy in build, a low forehead, 
prominent aquiline nose, loose pendu- 
lous lips and a remarkable receding 
chin. The expression inclines to lack of 
intelligence and an outlook essentially 
carnal rather than spiritual. There is 
none of the calm majesty depicted in 
Egyptian carvings and paintings, but 
rather a restless distortion more in 
keeping with Hindu portraiture. The 
full-face inclines toward Mongolian in 
the tilt of the eyes and the high cheek- 
bones but lacks the mystic inscrutability 
of Chinese sculptured portraits. To 
our mind they presented an indigenous 
people who had developed their own 
spiritual and physical ethics and form. 
The reason of certain symbols and 
ritual common to what are now widely 
separated races, perhaps lies in a Secret 
Doctrine in the possession of a very 
ancient people inhabiting a world of 
different geographical construction to 
ours. 

Prototypes of these ancient Mayas 
are easily picked out all over Central 
America when once one has learned the 
type which is quite different from 
Aztec or Red Indian. None of these 
Indians are now to be found inhabiting 
the low-land districts, but in the high- 
lands of Guatemala round the beautiful 
lakes, the tribes still live in the manner 
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of two thousand years ago. The Aloteco 
Indians around Antigua, the old capital 
of Spanish Guatemala, are of somewhat 
taller stature and pleasing counte- 
nance. The men wear the universal hat 
of plaited palm over their wiry black 
hair and a long jerkin of dark-blue 
home-spun wool girt at the waist with 
a crimson sash, and short white cotton 
drawers. Their feet are either bare or 
shod with sandals of various patterns. 
Other tribes are distinguished by wear- 
ing dark-blue drawers with embroidery 
on the sides. The women plait in their 
long straight hair a home-woven braid 
of very curious patternand bright colors. 
Their shapely body is disguised rather 
than revealed in the huipilie, a primi- 
tive square-cut garment with extremely 
small openings for head and arms. 
This bodice is of home-woven cotton, 
either white or of plain colors, the best 
being in bands of cleverly blended hues 
of vegetable dyes. The white ones are 
elaborately embroidered in worsted 
somewhat after the old ‘‘sampler”’ pat- 
tern. But the designs are most fasci- 
nating inasmuch as they are un- 
doubtedly the original Maya concep- 
tions of animals and birds. Grotesque 
yet original and vivid, one can recognize 
the leopard and ocelot, tapir, deer, 
armadillo and squirrel; the eagle, parrot 
and a host of smaller birds. The 
rarest huipilies are of a beautiful rose- 
red and cinnamon-brown, entirely em- 
broidered in raw silk and wool in 
designs which seem to emulate the 
ancient feather-work in luster and 
beauty. Each village has its own 
design and color-combination. The 
women refuse to work for commercial 
purposes and, like the Scotch tartans 
of the old days, none but the elect may 
wear the tribal coat or kilt. It is only 
with the greatest difficulty that good 
examples caf be purchased. 
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Glyphs which remain undecipherable. The feather- 
work of remarkable beauty. 


For skirt, the women wear an ankle- 
long piece of hand-woven cotton of 
distinctive design, generally of blue or 
green in combination with white. This 
is also a primitive garment, in that it is 
simply wound tightly round the hips, 
after the fashion of the East-Indian 
sarong, and confined by an em- 
broidered belt. Babies are carried in a 
shawl of somewhat coarser material, 
slung from the shoulders. Just as the 
old Maya made no specialty of jewelry, 
so the modern Indian wear none save 
strings of modern beads interposed 
with coins. 

The Indians of Santa Cruz Balifia, 
near the Mexican border, wear a dis- 
tinctive little kilt of a chequered cloth 
to their knees, while the women of 
Mixco, a village near Guatemala City, 
possesses a unique turban of inter- 
woven worsted, crimson and blue, with 
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nant aspect of Drouth on her back. 


a shawl of coarse lace over the shoulder. 
This Pokoman tribe is quite one of the 
most picturesque in Guatemala, though 
their costume plainly shows Spanish 
influence. 

Like the oxen which are yoked by 
the head to the cart, and not from the 
neck, the Indians carry enormous 
burdens in packs on their back at- 
tached to their forehead by a band of 
hide. Some of these packs weigh a 
hundred and fifty pounds and they will 
carry it for thirty miles a day at a 
rapid jog-trot. The strain on the spine 
must be terrific. 

Their pottery is crude and of little 
value, but they excel in weaving. Of 
the many valuable fibers which abound 
in the dry districts, they fashion rope, 
twine, hammocks, bags and mats, often 
in fine colors. The looms are primitive, 
the simplest being attached to the body 
of the weaver seated on the ground. 
They cultivate little more than suffi- 
cient for their own requirements, maize, 
beans, a little sugar-cane and fruit, 
together with pigs and chickens. As 
laborers they are strong but very un- 


reliable; probably the smallness of the 
remuneration has much to do with 
their preference to poverty and freedom. 
Their habitations are of wattle thatched 
with dried palm-leaves or grass, as 
primitive as that Adam built for Eve. 

They are not a musical race, but pos- 
sess wooden drums, fifes and a rattle 
made from a gourd. The famous 
Guatemalteco mirambas are not in- 
digenous, as some claim, but a musical 
instrument brought over from Africa 
where certain of the Soudan tribes play 
a similar instrument on slats of wood 
laid over gourds. Doubtless the Span- 
iards adopted this instrument from 
their slaves and improved it till it has 
become the present beautiful producer 
of the finest modern dance-music. The 
Indians still possess several original 
dances, the oldest called ‘“Venedos,’’ the 
dance of the deer against the beasts of 
prey. Unfortunately the harmony of 
such festivals is generally marred by a 
reversion to their ancestor’s fatal rite 
of potent drink. 

It is at Quirigua, on the Atlantic 
coast of Guatemala, that what is 
perhaps the Cradle of the American 
Race, can most conveniently be studied. 
For the ruins lie close to the railway 
from Puerto Barrias to the capital. All 
the surrounding country is now culti- 
vated entirely in bananas, for the soil 
is extremely rich and the climate all the 
year hot and humid. Where there is no 
cultivation the luxuriant growth of the 
forests is astonishingly beautiful. 
Palms, giant ferns, bamboo, great yam 
leaves and towering trees tangled with 
lianas and overgrown by parasite of 
orchid and lichen. Fortunately just 
such a forest has been left around the 
cleared ruins of Quirigua so that one 
can easily picture the original setting. 
The tourist must be prepared for the 
discomforts of rain, mud and mos- 
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quitoes which seem to perpetually 
shroud the ruins and make difficult the 
way. 

One is at once attracted by the great 
monoliths rearing their carved history 
above the sodden weeds covering what 
was once a paved plaza. Apparently 
they stood in rows of three set widely 
apart and intersperced with squat 
representations of the Water deities. 
The earliest monoliths are only about 
twelve feet high and the carving on 
them is archaic and crude. As time 
went on they increased in size till they 
reached over thirty feet high, covered 
with elaborate sculpture and intricate 
glyphs. Somie of these for delicacy of 
design rank among the artistic crea- 
tions of the world. They appear to 
resemble the great Egyptian Obelisks, 
in that they serve as historical monu- 
ments erected at stated periods. Like 
the granite obelisks, these of sandstone 
came from quarries some miles away 
and were probably floated down the 
river Motagua. But to erect their 
bulk and colossal weight, for each is 
hewn from a single stone, was an 
achievement worthy of modern engi- 
neering feats. The features of the gods 
carved upon these monoliths are re- 
markable in expression and execution 
and when, as they were, enhanced with 
paint, must have been most impressive. 
In the complex diadem of the god 
appear two other heads one above the 
other. Whether this had any relation 
to a trinity is not apparent. The orna- 
ments of the gods appear clumsy and 
heavy and their costumes richly deco- 
rated. Corresponding to the Egyptian 
“staff of the gods,” these gods carry a 
scepter terminating in a curious manni- 
kin. Was this symbolic of the Fate of 
Man held in the hollow of God’s hand? 
On each monolith there is a small 
- oblong alcove set between twin heads, 
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Mayans, ancient and modern. 


grotesquely aquiline. These seem to 
have been receptacles for offerings as 
they are just the height convenient to 
place fruit or flowers. The feathers 
are used everywhere with conspicuous 
effect, a feature of decoration almost 
unique of its kind. The ‘Feathered 
Serpent” is difficult to trace as he is 
only represented in conjunction with 
other deities, with whom he is in- 
extricably blended. Doubtless this 
same symbol was used by the Aztecs 
to represent their great god Quetzal- 
coatl. 

On the sides of the monoliths are 
carved in two parallel columns, the 
date of the erection of the monument 
and historical events. A line counted 
five and a dot one which, in conjunc- 
tion with the glyph, gives the year and 
month. Their year consisted of eigh- 
teen periods of twenty days each with 
one period of five daysat theend. This 
latter “‘dead time’’ was devoted to 
fasting, and a complete cessation of war 
and labor. Astrology reached an 
astonishing pitch of perfection, the 
planet Venus receiving the greatest 
attention. Some of these calendar 











The place for the offerings between two deities. 


glyphs are of extraordinary artistic 
value, consisting of two intertwined 
figures assuming poses of strange aspect. 
Perhaps the most striking is a little 
man who might well have served as an 
inspiration to Rodin’s ‘‘ Le Ponseur,”’ so 
impressive is he endeavoring to solve 
some complex question as he leans on 
the shoulder of a lion-headed monster. 
Yet another would seem to be a witch- 
doctor scrutinizing the tongue of an 
unwilling patient, while in a third is a 
vivid portrait of a Maya gentleman 
with pronounced features. Consider- 
ing their long exposure to such a 
climate, it is astonishing how well the 
monuments are preserved. 

At the further end of the plaza rises 


a three-sided mound. Oddly enough 
the fourth side does not open onto the 
plaza as one would expect, but faces 
south, toward the midday sun. The 
three terraces, composed of earth faced 
with dressed stone, enclosed a court 
once paved with white marble. On the 
east and west terraces stood the temples 
of the gods. The continual rain and 
the roots of trees which covered them 
for fifteen hundred years have wrought 
their complete ruin. Still one can trace 
the steps mounting the terraces, the 
habitations of the priests, the shrines 
and sanctuaries. 

On the northern terrace rose twin 
small truncated pyramids, probably 
dedicated to Sun and Moon. In their 
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pride they were faced with white 
marble enhanced with red and saffron 
paint, traces of which still remain. On 
the apex of the pyramids no doubt 
burned the sacred fires, and in their 
inner chambers the mysterious rite of 
initiation was performed. 

And it seemed once more we visioned 
Quirigua in her glory, heard again the 
ancient Maya chants and smelled the 
perfume of the copal. The court of 
shining white was filled with color for 
the Feast of Flowers. On the dark 
heads of the maidens, wreaths of 
brilliant orchids. In their hands offer- 
ings of sacred scarlet cactus-flowers, 
tassels of maize and plumes of sugar- 
cane. Bronze-skinned men blaze in 
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Modern Mayan Indian women showing their embroidered huipilies. 


vests of brilliant feather-work as they 
hold aloft the sacred banners. 

Now comes a splendid figure borne 
aloft in a painted palanquin. His 
vesture scintillates with the gems of the 
humming-bird. Above his head there 
flaunt the emerald plumes of the 
quetzal, a diadem imperial in its 
splendor. Prostrate on the white 
marble, the Mayas worship the Divine 
Right of Kings. Yet, even as this 
Royal Being passes in his pride, there 
comes a small mosquito singing through 
the perfumed air. One little prick, one 
tiny germ, and all the Might of Maya 
passes beyond recall! 


Hollywood, California. 








THE CORAL TOMBSTONES OF THE MARIANAS 


By Lorin Tarr GILL 


“Houses of the Ancients!”’ 
HE silent hamlets of the Mariana 
4 fe Islands whose sojourners, await- 
ing rejuvenation in the life to 
come, lie beneath their coral monoliths 
with quiet feet toward the water, have 
presented a problem to discoverers and 
scientists since Fernando de Maghal- 
hanes, in the course of the voyage which 
gave the Philippines to the Spanish 
crown, discovered the group in 1521. 

Monuments, tombstones, ruins—call 
them what you will as there is nothing 
on earth like them—how long have the 
“casa de los antiguos”’ of that lonely 
archipelago marked the burial sites of a 
departed race? The question has 
echoed down the years. 

Are they the relics of the ancestors of 
the Chamorros whom early voyagers 
found inhabiting the group or do they 
represent the culture of a race which, 
even then, had disappeared? 

In either case were they the foun- 
dations of the larger buildings of a 
people who buried their dead beneath 
them as is customary in many of the 
South Sea islands or were they sepul- 
chral monuments—the remains of re- 
ligious structures dedicated to ancestral 
worship? 

When this is decided the most im- 
portant question of all will remain. 
What link will these monumental 
bivouacs of the dead establish in the 
investigation of the origin and migra- 
tion of the Polynesian race which, with 
the problem of the origin of the Ameri- 
can Indian, is one of the two great 
anthropological problems with which 
the United States is now concerned? 


Dr. Herbert E. Gregory, director of 
the Bernice P. Bishop Museum of 
Honolulu, which, in cooperation with 
Yale University, is attempting the 
solution of the Polynesian problem, 
states that while monolithic ruins, 
have, from time to time, been reported 
from the Marianas the few artifacts 
which have found their way to museums 
have given little indication of the rich- 
ness of these islands as fields for archae- 
ological study. 

There are no traditions of the abori- 
gines who once inhabited Guam, Rota, 
Tinian, Saipan, and the other volcanic 
islands of the chain which was formerly 
known as the Ladrones. Whether they 
accompanied the settlers of Polynesia in 
their exodus from the region of their 
common origin or whether they left the 
cradle of the race many years later, is 
undetermined. Their affinity with the 
natives of many of the islands known as 
Micronesia, though remote, is possible. 

“Latte,” as the ancient burial sites 
are called in Chamorro, with their 
“halege”’ or upright monoliths and 
their “tasa’’ or hemispherical capitals, 
are found in great numbers on the three 
southernmost islands of the group. 
Hundreds of these monuments mark 
the ceremonial burial places of the race 
which once inhabited the archipelago; 
they range in height from three to over 
thirty feet—the largest, it is said, 
exceeding in size any stones used in the 
Egyptian pyramids. 

In Tinian the structures are re- 
markable. 

“In a style of grandeur,’’ says the 
account of Lord George Anson’s ex- 
pedition around the world which he 


’ 
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made as commander-in-chief of a squad- 
ron of His Majesty’s ships in the year 
1740, “‘passing anything which has 
been seen in the dwellings of the more 
eastern islands of the South Sea.”’ 
“For there are in all parts of the island 
a number of ruins of a very particu- 
lar kind;’’ continues Richard Walter, 
chaplain of the Centurion, the last of 
the eight vessels which commenced 
the eventful voyage, and which dropped 
anchor off the island of Tinian in 1742, 
“they usually consist of two rows of 
square pyramidal pillars, each pillar 
being about six feet from the next, and 
the difference between the rows being 
about twelve feet; the pillars them- 
selves are about five feet square at the 
base, and about thirteen feet high; and 
on the top of each of them there is a 
semi-globe, with the flat part upwards; 
the whole of the pillars and the semi- 
globe is solid, being composed of sand 
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Latte in a coconut grove, at Hinapsau, Guam, where all of the caps have fallen from the columns and lie broken 
in the undergrowth. 


and stone cemented together and 
plastered over.’ 

In the House of Taga at Tinian, 
which has long challenged the attention 
of voyagers and scientists, are yet 
standing two of the largest monuments 
carved by the prehistoric men. 

Two hundred feet from the shore line 
and a short distance from the native 
village which drowses beneath its coco- 
nut palms on the southwestern side of 
the island, they rear their lonely shafts 
from a tangle of tropical undergrowth 
in which are the remains of eight 
similar columns. Three of the latter 
have fallen with their tasa still intact; 
three are completely shattered ; and the 
capitals of two lie as though shaken 
from their supports by some violent 
shudder of the earth. Shaped like 
truncated pyramids and capped by 
hemispherical stones, the pillars are 
eighteen feet in circumference at the 





Commander J. C. Thompson of the United States Navy as he appears with the skeleton of a prehistoric inhabitant 
of the island of Guam in the Mariana group after uncovering the remains in one of the ancient burial plots. 


base, eleven and a half feet high, and 
taper at the top to a little over fifteen 
feet around, on which the capitals 
stand five feet high and six feet thick. 
Hewn from rough, hard, sedimentary 
rock, each monument weighs close to 
thirty tons; and the two parallel lines 
of columns, which originally stood 
seven feet apart, formed a ground plan 
almost fifty-four feet long by ten and a 
half feet wide. 

“Of the cause of their destruction we 
know nothing,” says J. Arago, drafts- 
man to Captain Freycinet’s scientific 
expedition which landed at Tinian in 
1819, “for what credit can be given toa 
story like the following that the people 
are fond of relating: ‘Toumoulou Taga 
was the principal chief of this island. 
He reigned peaceably and no° one 
thought of disputing his authority. 
On a sudden one of his relations calied 


T’jocnanai raised the standard of re- 
volt, and his first act of insubordination 
was to build a house similar to that of 
his chief. Two parties were formed; 
they fought; the house of the revolter 
was sacked; and from this quarrel, 
which became general, arose a war that, 
while it depopulated the island, over- 
turned its primitive buildings.’ ”’ 

When excavations were made, re- 
cently, between the two standing mono- 
liths a skeleton was found twenty- 
three inches below the surface of the 
ground, lying on its back with its feet 
toward the sea. The skull was turned 
to the left and around the remains were 
strewn bits of broken pottery. 

The latte on Tinian, however, is a 
small affair compared with that on the 
island of Rota, thirty-five miles north 
of Guam. 
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Sketch showing soil strata, construction of latte, method of interring dead with feet toward the sea, fire hole, 


scattered bones and stone implements, etc., in Mariana Islands. 


“T reached a circular colonnade,”’ 
says Arago of these latte, “the remains 
of which, scattered here and there, are 
proof of the wrath of some earthquake. 

“But what people erected above 
the earth,’’ he asks, “those imposing 
masses, more than 30 feet high, well- 
carved, regular, without sculpture which 
fixes or which gives a clue, even, of the 
probable epoch of their mysterious 
foundation? What has become of its 
architects?” 

Guam, a United States possession, is 
the only island of the Mariana group 
which is not under Japanese mandate. 
It lies to the south of the archipelago at 
a point about thirty-seven hundred 
miles west of Honolulu and twelve 
hundred miles east of the Philippines 
and embraces in its area of hardly two 
hundred square miles about two hun- 
dred and seventy-two ancient burial 
plots. 

Through..the generosity of Com- 
mander J. C. Thompson of the United 
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A. Loam. B. Sub-soil. C. Pure white sand. 


States naval hospital, Lieutenant H. G. 
Hornbostel of the Bishop Museum staff 
was given the opportunity to under- 
take a systematic exploration of Guam 
with a view to obtaining information 
regarding the ancient people whose 
position in the group of Pacific races 
remains to be determined. In carrying 
on his work Mr. Hornbostel has had 
the experienced advice of Commander 
Thompson as well as the generous co- 
operation of the officials of the United 
States Navy who assisted in excava- 
tions and in making collections and 
assumed the responsibility of transport- 
ing the material to Honolulu. 

As a result the Museum is in posses- 
sion of maps, diagrams, and descriptive 
notes of ancient burial grounds, house 
sites, fishing-grounds, and caves and 
has added to its collection some two 
thousand specimens. 

A recent shipment from Guam in- 
cludes a tombstone with its hemi- 
spherical capital, each hewn from coral 
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rock and weighing over aton; a hundred 
skulls of a remarkably developed type, 
boxes of skeletal material in every size 
from the remains of a prehistoric baby 
to the giant thighbones of a chief, piles 
of ancient slingstones, bits of pottery, 
and many primitive stone implements. 

The latte of Guam are built with 
eight, ten, and twelve halege—those of 
eight uprights comprising at least 
eighty per cent of their number. 
Though the monuments are not always 
equally spaced, their dimensions are 
remarkably uniform and complete and 
they range in height from two to nearly 
seventeen feet, their lower rims resting 
upon a foundation of stones placed 
beneath the surface of the earth. 

Near the bases of the pillars lie the 
remains of the prehistoric dead, buried, 
in most instances, less than thirty 
inches deep. Sometimes the skeletal 
material is scarcely discernable save as 
small, crumbling fragments in the soil— 
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Excavating between the two standing monoliths in the House of Taga on the island of Tinian in the Marianas. 


again it is scattered amidst the root 
growth of long-neglected coconut plan- 
tations, or is found fairly well-preserved 
considering the length of time it is 
supposed to have been buried, in the 
dry sand along the coast. Often the 
skeleton is complete and lies on its back 
with the skull turned to the left, the 
hands in the pelvis, and the feet toward 
the nearest water. 

Buried near the dead, either at the 
foot or to one side, or strewn in the 
earth above them are often found a few 
scattered bits of pottery with, occa- 
sionally, a jawbone, a shell scraper, the 
bones of fish or of the fruit bat, a crab 
claw, a drilled shark’s tooth, a stone 
adz or a slingstone—this last made of 
basalt, limestone, or a soft sedimentary 
rock in an oval shape tapering to a 
point at each end and burned hard and 
beautifully polished. Usually, a large 
number of human bones are dis- 
covered — some are discolored and 
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hardened, while the surrounding soil 
shows distinct fire marks. Owing to 
the fact that the miscellaneous bones 
have probably been cooked, their dis- 
integration has been slower—and the 
surmise is that they are the remains of 
sacrifices which accompanied the burial 
ceremonies of the dead chieftains. 

In the Marianas, fragments of pot- 
tery are seldom found other than at 
latte sites and excavations in sections 
covered with pottery also disclose 
skeletal remains and broken fragments 
of halege and tasa. 

Latte found in the uplands of central 
Guam are oriented in such a manner 
that their long axes are parallel to the 
long axis of the ridge on which they are 
placed, which, in most cases, means 
that they are parallel to a stream of 
water. Whether or not the feet of the 
ceremonial burials are at right angles to 
the long axes of the lattes and therefore 
toward the rivers, brooks, and inter- 
mittent streams has not yet been de- 
termined, as the soil, being composed 
largely of lagoon ooze, is tenacious, 
sticky, and a few feet below the 
surface is moist throughout the year 
and all bone material is badly de- 
teriorated. 

In the low, well-watered central 
portion of Guam, latte are as numerous 
as in the fertile zones along the coast 
where many well-preserved remains are 
found. 

In only one place on the island are 
latte built at right angles to the shore 
line. From a point on the northwest 
coast to a point south of Mergagen on 
the northeast coast the burial plots are, 
with a few exceptions, so arranged; 
though, as far as is known, the skeletons 
lie with feet toward the water. The 
halege in this district are slablike rather 
than roughly pyramidal or square cut in 
shape and are made of true island 
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Where erosion has done its work on one of the ancient 

tombstones of Guam. The bowl-shaped capital, long 

since fallen, has been replaced. Beside the stone sits 
a modern Chamorro. 


rock—the conglomerate breccia of sand, 
fragments of coral, and shells which are 
found along the shore and which has 
only to be cut into slabs to be suitable 
for latte construction. In one place a 
portion of this basin has been removed 
from the beach and has probably been 
used for this purpose. In the tasa of 
this section coral heads shaped at the 
base to fit the halege are used instead of 
the natural heads which are found in 
other parts of the island. 

No latte are found on the high, 
heavily-wooded plateau at the extreme 
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Halege and tasa of a latte at Pugua, Guam. 


northern end of Guam. Though fad- 
ang, the staff of life of the ancients, 
grows in this arid district in great 
abundance it sustains no moisture 
except that which is held by the vege- 
tation. Below the cliffs which bound 
the plateau near the coast, where fertile 
coves are fringed with coral reefs and 
water, seeping from above, appears 
plentifully, latte are numerous. 

Only one halege and tasa in the 
southernmost island have been found 
in their original position—that in the 
latte of Meppo which stands at an 
elevation of approximately one hundred 
feet, its long axis being parallel with a 


The 
fact that the latte stands in the jungle 


branch of the Talafofo River. 


far from cultivated land, that its 
location is not known to the natives, 
that the tops of its halege are broad 
and they are low in comparison with 
their width, and that its tasa are cut 
at the base to give a large bearing- 
surface may account for the preserva- 
tion of one of its monoliths in the 
original form. 

Careful and extensive investigations 
by the Museum scientists have re- 
vealed the fact that the latte builders 
were cannibals; that ceremonial feasts, 
consisting of one or more human beings 
and including such other foods as fish, 
bats, mollusks, and, in some cases, 
whalemeat, took place at the interment 
of the dead and were deposited over the 
ceremonially buried bodies together 
with broken pottery, implements, and 
ornaments. 

All latte sites may be divided into 
three areas—the area where the dead 
who met a violent death were buried, as 
evidenced by the missing limbs, broken 
skulls, and the accompanying spear 
heads; the area of burial extending from 
fifteen to twenty feet from the latte 
toward the sea or running water; and 
the cultural area which generally ex- 
tends several hundred feet from the 
latte to the water but not from the 
latte inland, which is rich in pottery, 
stone implements, weapons, and flint 
fragments, and, when undisturbed, is 
marked by a large stone mortar. 

Burials never took place to the land- 
ward side of a latte, and children, who 
were evidently the victims of canni- 
balistic feats more often than the 
adults, were buried at a lesser depth 
than they. Males were buried deeper 
than females. 

The feet of the dead were almost in- 
variably placed nearest to the sea with 
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the heads inland, and where this was not 
the case, which was seldom, the skele- 
tons show a lack of other ceremonial 
burial, were carelessly interred, and are 
found outside the latte. 

It is evident that, in replacing human 
bones after the removal of the flesh, 
certain methods of regular distribution 
were followed. Skulls were placed up- 
right, or on the left or right side, and 
were never wholly inverted. The body 
was never placed face down and, 
generally, all heads and bodies in a 
latte face in the same direction. All 
long bones of the body with the ex- 
ception of the fibula were laid parallel 
and parallel with the surface of the 
ground, either over the body or else- 
where. Lone skulls rested over hip 
bones, in fireholes and in other places. 
Jawbones replaced missing skulls or 
were placed directly over the knees, 
and toe and finger bones were grouped 
in a compact mass. 

The various forms of halege and 
tasa within well-defined areas, as well 
as the different schemes of orientation, 
indicate that long periods of time must 
have elapsed before the types became 
standardized. 

First, there was the halege more or 
less pyramidal in shape which was cut 
out of coral rock with the tasa formed 
of natural coral heads—the prototype, 
probably, from which the later forms 
were copied. In the latte of Guam alone 
there are slablike halege with tasa of 
coral heads carved to a geometrical out- 
line; latte where the halege are nearly 
square and the tasa are proportionately 
large—both cut from hard island rock; 
and latte whose tasa present theappear- 
ance of inverted halege—as well as 
combinations of these forms. 

The first material for lattes came 
from. the..natural resources of the 
islands. On the beach the builders cut 
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Skeletal remains, lying in a ‘‘firehole,’’ uncovered by 
excavations in an ancient latte in Guam. 


the halege from the true island rock 
such as is found in northern Guam and 
at the base of the cliffs they found coral 
limestone which they carved into rough 
pyramidal uprights. The lagoons, with 
their natural coral heads, furnished the 
tasa which were either little altered or 
were carved to produce uniformity of 
size and shape and were, in some cases, 
ornamented. ‘The weathered side of 
the mountains furnished the material 
for inland latte which, with great labor, 
was cut in imitation of the shore forms. 

The two men who have been so 
intimately associated in the work of 
bringing to light the relics of the past 














Lieutenant H. G. Horbostel of the Bishop Museum 
staff standing beside a halege on which the tasa has 
been replaced. Island of Guam. 


believe that, in the psychology of the 
aborigines of the. Marianas, water, 
birth, and death had an intimate re- 
lation. They think that water was 
considered a symbol of birth and its 
analogy, rejuvenation; that death was 
viewed as preliminary to life in the 
world to come and that the prehistoric 
men, in orienting the dead with feet 
toward the ocean or stream, felt that, 
on arising the footsteps would be 
directed straight toward the water of 
life. 

“What object would be endowed 
with a richer symbolism than a coral 
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head and what could be more fitting in 
shape to cap an upright?” they ask. 
“Tt is born in water, if taken out of its 
element it dies, and, when returned to 
water, it appears to begin life anew.”’ 

The opinion that the ancient ruins of 
the Marianas formed a support for the 
principal houses of the aboriginal in- 
habitants who buried their dead be- 
neath them as is customary in many of 
the South Sea islands, is borne out by 
the descriptions of the houses of the 
natives at the time of discovery. Ac- 
cording to early accounts these were 
rectangular structures raised upon 
wooden piles or pillars of stone. The 
framework was made of coconut wood 
or palo maria and the roofs and walls of 
palm leaves ingeniously woven. 

Gaspar and Grijalva, who wrote 
accounts of the visit of Miguel Lopez 
de Legazpi to Guam in 1565, describe 
the houses of the people as “lofty, 
neatly built, and well-divided into 
apartments, the whole raised a story 
from the earth and supported upon 
strong pillars of stone,’”’ and say that 
“besides these dwelling-houses they had 
others for their canoes, built likewise 
with great stone pillars, one of which, 
near the watering-place, contained 
four of their largest canoes.’’ One of 
the observers with Legazpi noticed 
that some of the houses supported on 
stone pillars were used as sleeping 
apartments only and detached edifices 
built upon the ground were devoted to 
cooking and other purposes. 

“The equal height of the pillars,”’ 
insists Anson’s chronicler, ‘““and the 
shape of the capitals explain that they 
were designed for lodging a floor or 
platform and for preventing the ascent 
of rats and other noxious vermin.” In 
another place the account states that 
“Tinian swarmed with rats who were 
bold and familiar.”’ 
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In the large villages a “great house’”’ 
sheltered the “urritao,’’ or bachelors. 
Garcia, who wrote in 1683 of the life 
and martyrdom of Padre Sanvitores, 
states that chiefs were sometimes 
buried under buildings called “great 
houses”’ (debajo de unas casas que 
llaman grandes). Freycinet’s narrator 
also describes the remains of such a 
structure. 

“The ruins best preserved are those 
to the west of the anchorage,’’ says 
Arago. ‘The building there was com- 
posed of twelve pillars; of which seven 
only remain standing, the others lie at 
their feet ; and what appears singular is, 
that the half-sphere by which they were 
crowned has not been separated in 
their fall. Those found by the side of it 
(and the remains of which are more 
decayed, situated near a well, denomi- 
nated the ‘well of the ancients’) formed 
an edifice more than four hundred 
paces in length. The roots that still 
bind these old fragments, and the 
shrubs that crown their summits, pre- 
sent an interesting view.’’ 

‘““Much has been made of the pillars 
on the island of Tinian, shaped like the 
rest in the form of a truncated pyramid 
and capped by hemispherical stones,” 
says William E. Safford, writing in 1905 
of the primitive structures of the 
aborigines of the Mariana Islands, 
“but, in all probability, they are nothing 
more than the remains of large houses 
which served the same purposes as the 
‘arsenals’ described in the narratives of 
the Legazpi expedition.”’ 

Though the Bishop Museum staff has 
not yet attempted to determine the part 
which Guam played in the movements 
of people and cultures in the Pacific, 
Messrs. Thompson and Hornbostel 
believe that the ancient structures are 
not the ruins of buildings, as many 
writers have thought, but that they 
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Another type of monument like those near which 
Guam’s prehistoric dead are buried. 


were monumental religious structures 
marking sites of cannibalistic feasting 
and of burial. 
“These latte were primitive tem- 
ples—tombs for the great and for 
tribal and religious ceremonies,” says 
Mr. Hornbostel, and this theory is sup- 
ported by Freycinet’s chronicler. 
“Their proximity; their form; their 
material; the stone being composed of 
sand, consolidated by cement; that 
half-sphere surmounting a baseless pil- 
lar, erected on the arena; their position, 
and the distance that separates these 
different masses, without any lighter 
fragments occurring between them,” 
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Upright monolith with hemispherical capital at Epau, 
Guam. 


says Arago, “induce me to think 
differently of the object of the building 
from the present inhabitants, who re- 
gard it asa royal residence. The space 
between the pillars is scarcely greater 
than the ground they occupy. What 
purpose could these massive tops 
answer? Who was the sovereign who 
inhabited thé colonnade which cer- 
tainly formed only a single edifice; the 
more I perambulate these ruins, and 
compare them with the genius of the 
present race of islanders, the more I am 
convinced that they are the remains of 
some public temples dedicated to re- 
ligion. 


“To what God, to what spirit, to 
what genius was this temple conse- 
crated?’’ Thus Arago marvels at the 
latte on Rota. “For it was certainly a 
temple,’’ he says—“this vast monu- 
ment more than a thousand feet in 
circumference.”’ 

Although Tinian was uninhabited 
when the scurvy-ridden passengers of 
the Centurion put in there for repairs in 
1742, marks were fresh of the island 
having been fully peopled. 

“The islands were most of them well 
inhabited,’ says Walter, “and even not 
fifty years ago, the three principal 
islands, Guam, Rota, and Tinian to- 
gether are said to have contained above 
fifty thousand people. A sickness,” 
he explains, “raging among these 
islands, destroying multitudes of 
people, the Spaniards to recruit their 
numbers at Guahan (Guam) ordered 
all the inhabitants of Tinian thither, 
where, languishing for their former hab- 
itations and their customary method of 
life, the greatest part of them in a few 
years died of grief.’ 

According to Crozet, who reached 
Guam in 1772, the population of the 
islands numbered, at the time of dis- 
covery, about sixty thousand souls. 

“But they were so savage and so in- 
capable of supporting the yoke of 
civilization,’ he writes, ‘‘that the 
Spaniards who undertook to subdue 
them so as to make Christians of them 
saw their population annihilate itself, 
so to speak, within the course of two 
centuries. Under the reign of the 
missionaries the wild islanders were 
finally obliged to give way to the su- 
periority of Spanish arms, and after 
having for a long time defended by 
cruel wars their right to exist like 
savage beasts, according to their free 
instinct, they gave themselves up to a 
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Sketch of a typical latte on the island of Guam showing 
the hemisphere-capped monoliths as they appeared in 
prehistoric days. 


despair of which there is no other 
example on the face of the earth. 

“The present remains of a former 
great people,’ Crozet asserts, “are 
descended from those Indians who, 
having attached themselves to the 
service of the Spaniards and especially 
to that of the missionaries, have 
allowed themselves to be domesticated 
by the mildness of the present govern- 
ment. All the others have disappeared 
without leaving any posterity. The 
present population is fifteen hundred 
Indians.”’ 

Early voyagers found the natives of 
Guam living in villages composed of 
from fifty to a hundred and fifty 
houses. The largest cummunities were 
upon the coast of a good harbor or upon 
the banksof a river, while the hamlets of 
the interior were generally situated on a 
difficult hill or other point of vantage 
and sometimes numbered no more than 
five or six dwellings. 

According to an old Jesuit report the 
men were of a tawny color, were taller 
than the average European, and so 
corpulent that they appeared swollen, 
but were. strong and active. They 
shaved their heads with the exception of 
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a scalp lock, which was allowed to grow 
long. The women were of a lighter 
shade—tall, slenderly built, and grace- 
ful. Both sexes stained their teeth and 
bleached their hair to a reddish yellow. 

In the early days of the Jesuits the 
island of Guam was divided into 
districts composed of a number of 
villages, each of which was presided 
over by a noble and contained various 
confederations ruled by chiefs. The 
dividing lines of society were rigidly 
drawn. 

The early Chamorros were a sociable 
people, fond of festivals and games of 
mimic warfare and athletics. Spears 
pointed with barbed heads made of 
human bones, together with slingstones, 
were their weapons. They worshipped 
gods of the mountains, of the crops, of 
the sea, and of the old ruins which are 
known as latte today. They invoked 
the spirits or souls of their ancestors, 
calling on them for aid and offering 
sacrifices to them. 

The dead were buried at the feet of 
great trees in the forests and the groves 
used for this purpose were honored and 
feared by all. Sacrifices were offered 
for the cure of the sick and, occa- 
sionally, a slave was the victim. If, 

















Map showing the latte areas in the southern half of 
Guam. 
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when the patient was smeared with 
blood and his future read in the en- 
trails of the offering, prognostication 
was unfavorable, the sufferer was con- 
soled with the assurance that the gods 
desired to take him, their purpose being 
to make him an “anito.”” The “aniti”’ 
or souls of the ancestors which were 
supposed to haunt the sites of ancient 
houses were thus held in veneration and 
dread. 

Traces of the customs of the earlier 
inhabitants of Guam are found in the 
life of the present people, though no 
pure-blooded Chamorro exists today. 
The population is composed of de- 
scendants of the Spanish, Mexican 
Indian, and Philippine soldiery who 
came to the islands and conquered the 
natives, butchering the men and taking 
the women as wives; of the English and 
American whalers who came later; and 
of the Japanese and Chinese, who, later 
still, influenced the color, habits, and 
customs of the Chamorros. 

Though more a joke than a reality, 
caste is still regarded with importance 
in Guam. 

Modern Chamorros regard the latte 
with superstition and fear and they 

















Map showing the latte areas in the southern portion of 
Guam. 











asks ot Meppo'’, Guam. 











Sketch of the reconstructed latte at Meppo, Guam, 

showing how it must have appeared in ancient days. 

Inset is sketch of one monument in the Meppo latte— 
the only halege and tasa found in situin Guam. 


“still invoke the spirits of their an- 
cestors when the padre is not looking,”’ 
writes Mr. Hornbostel. “This I know 
of personally, for many have told me 
so. 

Like the dwellings of ancient times, 
those of the natives today are raised 
from the ground on substantial durable 
posts; and coral hummocks for building 
are still taken from the ancient reefs 
which, since the memory of man, have 
surrounded the islands. 

Members of the Museum staff believe 
that some link with the people who 
erected the monolithic stones of the 
Mariana Islands may be found in the 
study of the ruins and burial customs of 
Micronesia and Melanesia—for there 
is nothing corresponding to the cap and 
column of latte in all Polynesia. 

Even now the explorations are being 
extended to part of the Carolines, and 
the ruins on Rota stand ready to be 
measured, photographed, and exca- 
vated as soon as permission from Japan 
is granted. 

When the latte problem of the Mari- 
anas is solved—when the part which the 
latte-builders played in the ancient 
history of the Pacific peoples is de- 
termined—the Bernice P. Bishop Mu- 
seum of Honolulu will have contributed 
materially to the history of the world. 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO NETLEY ABBEY 


By WALLACE N. STEARNS 


6< VILLAGE in Hants, three miles 
A southeast of Southampton. 
There are a Cistercian Abbey 

and a military hospital.” 

Rivalling the obscurity of the guide 
book, the natural surroundings of this 
old Abbey quite hide it from view. 
Only the painstaking traveller succeeds 
in finding the spot, “modest, incon- 
spicuous, tucked away, swallowed up by 
the suburb of Southampton.”’ Around 
to the east shore of Southampton Water 
down a wooded road; across a meadow; 
through a screen of foliage; past the 
lodge where tea, cakes, and tickets may 
be had; the visitor enters the precincts 
of the ancient Abbey. 

Of this once splendid structure sorry 
fragments remain. Fire and quarry- 
men have wrought havoc. Of the 
refectory only the cloister wall is left; 
of the Brothers’ quarter, only the triple 
arches of the Chapter-house and the 
wall of the south aisle of the church and 
transept. Though so little remains, 
Walpole was quite right: “They are 
not ruins of Netley, but of Paradise.”’ 

A foundation of the Cistercians, who 
had split from the Benedictines of 
Citeaux, Netley, established in 1239, 
received its charter twelve years later. 
Ridiculed for their strict habit of 
living, the Cistercians incurred, for 
some reason, the enmity of infamous 
King John, who later, warned in a 
dream, became their patron. Three 
wonderful abbeys, the finest in Eng- 
land, are of Cistercian origin,—Beau- 
lieu, Netley, and Tintern. Confirmed 
by successive kings, Netley fell under 
the vandal hand of Henry VIII. Then 
the Abbot, Thomas Stevens, the fif- 
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teenth of his line, withdrew with his 
monks to Beaulieu. 

The ruin has passed through strange 
experiences. Under the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, these precincts served for ten- 
nis court, kitchen, stable, and private 
chapel. In 1700 Sir George Berkeley 
sold the entire structure for stone 
quarry. It is said that one, Lady 
Holland, desiring to have an elegant 
ruin on her grounds, moved the entire 


north transept hither. Oak and prayer 


books went to build fires; copper and 
lead were stripped and melted; bells 
were broken up to be carried away; 
furniture was sold at auction; silver 
plate and vestments were looted. 

In 1861 a new owner, Chamberlayne, 
with great care, undertook the pres- 
ervation of what yet remained. ‘‘Sim- 
plex munditiis’’ characterizes this beau- 
tiful ruin, which “typifies Cistercian 
vigor, seriousness, and loftiness of 
purpose.”’ The spectral walls are still 
vibrant with life, expressive of dignified 
repose, and creative originality. The 
spot is interesting when viewed at 
night and the walls, softened by moon- 
light, seem to float in the air. 

Netley was built in honor of Saints 
Mary and Edward. ‘The plan is, in 
general, that of the Cistercian order. 
The church is a Latin cross, and the 
buildings are of the early English type 
“marked by simplicity, dignity, and 
purity of style.’”’ One can scarcely 
realize the ample proportions. The 
church was 211 by 58 feet; the transept, 
128 feet wide; the cloister, 114 feet 
square. In the nave were eight bays; 
in the presbytery four with aisles, 
though generally the Cistercians are 
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East TRANSEPT, NETLEY ABBEY. 


said to have preferred the plain oblong 
room. In each transept stood three 
altars. There were infirmary, common 
house, and refectory. The community 
was probably small, thirteen monks 
being reported at the time of dissolu- 
tion; at which time its property being 
valued at 100 pounds, 12 shillings and 
eight pence; the royal decree making 
the minimum 200 pounds a year. 
Many bits of wall traceable to later 
dates disfigure these rare old buildings, 
and often one is at a loss to restore in 
imagination bits that have been torn 
away. Entering from what we will call 
the front, the visitor stands within the 
foundations of the old refectory, where, 
as the Brothers sat in silence, one of 
their number read from selected 
authors, notably Holy Scripture. Be- 
yond this space lies an open court 
where still appear remains of the 
ancient “cloisters. Thence a door- 
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way leads into the nave of the church, 
whose noble structure one never forgets. 
The east and particularly the west win- 
dow, are marvels of beauty, even in 
their ruin. The designer was a creative 
genius who, to religious enthusiasm, 
added consecration of talents to the 
service of his Master. No man, work- 
ing for money only, could have wrought 
such a miracle in stone. The desecra- 
tion of such works is a stain.'on Eng- 
land’s honor regretted to this day by 
every true Englishman. 

In the north aisle are still to be seen 
three windows, beautiful even when 
compared with the larger creations in 
nave and choir. Of Sacristy, Monks’ 
Day Room, Chapter House and Pantry, 
there are still remains, and the guides 
point to sites of Guest Room and 
Garden, where once stood the Abbot’s 
home. The tower, which, tradition 
says, served as a beacon on this coast, 








LOOKING DOWN THE NAVE, NETLEY ABBEY. 


has long since disappeared. Fill these 
windows with the stained glass un- 
known to moderns save through scat- 
tered priceless fragments, and imagine 
this wonderful church filled with the 
glory of morning or setting sun! 
Religion meant something to these 
men who, often of their poverty, 
brought to the worship of God the best 
that mortals could bestow. We would 
not turn back to those days, nor have 





we any censure for our own times, 
faulty as they may be. We may 
deprecate the shortcomings of these 
medievalists, but we do ill to forget the 
virtues of these builders who wrought 
their very souls into marvels in stone, 
the silent grandeur of whose ruins holds 
the mind of the visitor in a spell of 
speechless adoration. 


Illinois Woman's College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 











ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE EuROPEAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL TOUR. 


The European Archaeological Tour (July 27—-Sept. 6) organized by The Archaeological 
Society of Washington (see ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY XVIII, Nos. 1-2, p. 80, August 
1924) comprised the following features: 1. Meeting of The French Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Liége; 2. Visit to Les Eyzies, Dordogne, France, where the 
American School of Prehistoric Research in Europe was in session; 3. Visits to old Roman 
towns of Southern France; and 4. The International Congress of Americanists at the 
Hague and at Gothenburg. 


PREHISTORIC MUSEUMS OF PARIS. 


The party assembled in Paris during the last week of July, and while some left at 
once for Liége others visited the archaeological collections in the Louvre, the Museum of 
Saint Germain and the Cluny Museum. 

Under the direction of Professor MacCurdy, students of the School and members of 
the party gathered at Les Eyzies, Aug. 1, after visiting the archaeological collections and 
Gallo-Roman remains of Perigueux, the capital of the Department of Dordogne. 


Les Eyziks, PALEOLITHIC CAPITAL OF THE OLD WoRLD. 


Les Eyzies, about 30 miles from Perigueux, is picturesquely situated on the Vezere 
river in a region abounding in craggy heights, with caves and rock shelters justly cele- 
brated because of remarkable prehistoric discoveries that have contributed so largely to 
the study and chronology of the Old Stone Age of Europe. Among the most famous of 
these paleolithic grottoes are the cavern of Cromagnon, yielding skeletons that have 
given its name to the Cromagnon race; the rock shelters of Laugerie Haute and Laugerie 
Basse, rich in strata of the Aurignacian, Solutrean and Magdalenian periods; Font-de- 
Gaume, Combarelles, La Mouthe and Eyzies, with paintings and engravings of the paleo- 
lithic epoch; Madeleine, which has given its name to the Magdalenian, and Moustier to 
the Mousterian, epoch of the Old Stone Age—all carrying the prehistoric record back at 
least 50,000 years. 

Professor and Mrs. MacCurdy interpreted for the students and visitors the Old Stone 
Age caverns and rock-shelters near Les Eyzies in the Valley of the Vezere, notably 
Laugerie Haute, Laugerie Basse, La Madeleine, Le Moustier, Cromagnon, and the caves 
of La Mouthe, Les Eyzies and Font-de-Gaume, now prehistoric stations famous in the 
chronology of the Old Stone Age of Europe. Visits were also made to the prehistoric 
Museum of Les Eyzies, situated in a picturesque rock-shelter that later was the site of a 
medieval castle. 

The most significant event of the whole tour for archaeological research by Americans 
occurred here in the ten-year lease of a prehistoric site secured by the Archaeological 
Society of Washington with the beginning of excavations on the site by the School. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY LEASES A PALEOLITHIC SITE. 


Under authority of the Research Committee of the Archaeological Society, Dr. John 
C. Merriam, Chairman, Dr. Carroll examined with Professor MacCurdy, the prehistoric 
cave and rock-shelter known as Castel Merle in the commune of Sergeac, 30 minutes 
from Les Eyzies, considered by Dr. Hrdlicka and other authorities as perhaps of equal 
promise with the now famous prehistoric sites of the region, and concluded a ten-year 
lease from the owner, M. Castanet, with sole privilege of excavation and control of the 
finds. This was made possible through the generosity of Col. William Eric Fowler, 
one of the trustees of the Society. 

The Society entered upon an agreement with the American School of Prehistoric 
Research to conduct the excavations which began at once in charge of Professor 
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MacCurdy, who has already announced the discovery of numerous prehistoric flint imple- 
ments in addition to faunal remains. 

Half the archaeological specimens found on the site are to be deposited with the U. S. 
National Museum as the property of the Archaeological Society of Washington. A full 
account of this season’s work will be given by Professor MacCurdy in a later number of 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THe GALLO-ROMAN CITIES OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. 


Southern France in many respects is itself one great archaeological museum for the 
study of the monuments of Roman and early Christian civilization, and the visitor feels 
that he is in a Roman atmosphere when he sees the architectural remains of the old 
Roman towns, and inspects the collections in the Museums, of Perigueux, Carcassonne, 
Nimes, Arles, St. Remy, Les Baux, Tarascon, Pont-du-Gard and Avignon. Much 
valuable material was gathered for future numbers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE XXI INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. 


The XXI International Congress of Americanists was held in two sections, at the 
Hague, Holland (Aug. 12-17) and at Gothenburg, Sweden (Aug. 20-27). About thirty- 
five countries were represented and two hundred members were registered. Among the 
Americans in attendance representing the U. S. Government, various universities, 
museums, institutions and societies, were: 

Dr. and Mrs. Franz Boas, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Bloomfield, Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell 
Carroll, Miss Sophie P. Casey, Rev. John M. Cooper, George H. Eaton, Mrs. Campbell 
Forrester, Wm. Eric Fowler, William Gates, Robert H. Lowie, J. Alden Mason, Sylvanus 
G. Morley, Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons, Walter S. Penfield, Marshall H. Saville, Mrs. Adele 
Smutney, Herbert J. Spinden and Miss J. A. Wright. 


The Hague. 


At The Hague the meetings were held in the ‘‘Ridderzaal” of the Binnenhof, the 
seat of many international arbitration congresses. The sessions for scientific papers were 
distributed among four sections, Archaeology, Ethnology, Linguistics, and History and 
Geography, and forty-five papers were presented which will appear in the Proceedings. 
The excursions included visits to Haarlem, where Professor Eugene DuBois gave a 
demonstration of the remains of the Pithecanthropus erectus; to Amsterdam and Zaandam, 
as guests of the Royal Geographic Society of the Netherlands; and to the Peace Palace 
at Scheveningen. Among the courtesies extended to delegates were receptions at the 
American and British Legations and at the Kursaal at Scheveningen, offered by the 
Municipality of the Hague. 

Gothenburg. 

At Gothenburg, the meetings were held at the University under the high patronage of 
His Majesty, the King of Sweden. The scientific papers presented, pertaining chiefly 
to Middle and South America, numbered sixty-six, which will appear in the Proceed- 
ings. The excursions included visits to the ethnographic and archaeological American 
collections of the Museum of Gothenburg, the New Stone Age excavations at Kyvik, and, 
after adjournment, to the rich archaeological and ethnographic collections in the Muse- 
ums of Stockholm, Christiania and Copenhagen. 

Among the courtesies extended were a soirée by Madame la Baronne de Sparre at 
Gunnebo, a luncheon with Mr. Bernstrom at Kullavik, a supper and smoker by the 
Committee of the Congress in the Tragardforennen, and the closing banquet to the Con- 
gress at which their Royal Highnesses, the Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Sweden 
assisted, given by the City of Gothenburg at the Hotel de Ville. 

By vote of the Council, ratified at the closing session of the Congress, the XXII 
International Congress of Americanists will be held in Rome in 1926. 

M. C. 
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THE FRENCH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The Congress of the French Association for the Advancement of Science held at Liége, 
Belgium, opened July 28 and closed August 2nd. 

The committee of organization was made up of leading men in the University of Liége 
where the sessions of the Congress convened and they had the active co-operation not 
only of the Governor of the Province of Liége, M. Gaston Gregoire, and the Burgomaster 
of the city, M. Emile Digneffe, but also the high patronage of His Majesty King Albert I, 
Cardinal Mercier, M. Herbette, the French Ambassador, and others prominent in the 
official life of Belgium. 

The Congress was divided into 21 sections covering a wide range of the sciences, with 
each division presided over by a well known European scholar. 

Liége and its environs afforded a rich field for study to those who entered the section 
of Archaeology which was under the leadership of Professor Brasinne of the University 
of Liége. The prehistoric collections in the museum, among the finest in Belgium, 
demonstrating man’s early occupation of this province; the many remains of the Roman 
period ; the old churches of the city with their mediaeval architecture; the industrial arts 
and finally the folk lore, all reminiscent of ancient days, constituted a program of absorb- 
ing interest. An archaeological pilgrimage was made to Tongres, the oldest city in 
Belgium and in the Roman epoch a town of considerable importance and the seat of a 
bishop. During succeeding centuries, its history records periods of great prosperity, 
interrupted by invasion and disaster. The visit to Tongres will be especially remem- 
bered because of the hospitality of Senator and Mrs. George Meyers, who entertained 
the members of the party at tea in their beautiful home. 

The series of receptions, concerts and teas incident to the social side of the Congress 
began the first evening with the ‘‘Administration Communale’”’ as hosts in the Hotel de 
Ville and continued in ever delightful sequence to the final dinner presided over by 
M. Digneffe, Burgomaster of Liége, when M. Poincaré, formerly Premier of France, 
was the principal after-dinner speaker. M. Poincaré was also the guest of honor at the 
reception given by the Governor of the Province of Liége and Mme. Gregoire in the 
Provincial Palace. 

At the concluding General Assembly of the Congress, held in the Academic Hall of 
the University, August 2nd, an honorary degree was conferred upon M. Poincaré who 
made a notable address. The Academic Procession lent dignity and color to the close 
of a Congress memorable for the work accomplished and for the international friend- 
ships fostered. 

A feature of the Congress contributing largely to better acquaintance among the mem- 
bers was the program of excursions to nearby places of interest, as to Fort de Loncin. 
Once thought the impregnable guardians of Belgium, the forts are now leveled to the 
ground and from the green turf rises a noble monument in memory of those who died 
for their country. A special train conveyed a large party to Spa, beloved of all Belgians. 
At the Chateau Clermont, on the heights above Spa, the members of the Congress were 
entertained at tea and shown the underground concrete refuge constructed for the 
Kaiser’s use during the nine months when he made the Chateau his headquarters. 

The final excursion across Belgium was the crowning success of the Congress. It 
included a journey by boat on the river Meuse from Namur to Dinant, traversing a 
valley rich in historical associations and still showing many sad evidences of the world 
war. The marvellous grottoes of Han were visited, and the itinerary gave sufficient 
time to see the chief places of interest in Brussels and Antwerp. In every city, the 
“Administration Communale” expressed its desire to honor the visiting scientists by 
holding a formal reception in the Hotel de Ville. The Burgomaster made an address of 
welcome and a representative of the Association for the Advancement of Science 
responded in cordial phrases, accompanying his speech by the presentation to each 
Burgomaster of the handsome medal of the Association. 

CAROLYN CARROLL. 
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The University of Michigan Work in the Near East 


The University of Michigan excavations in Asia Minor are supported by appropria- 
tions from a fund of $120,0o00—contributed to the University for humanistic research 
by a friend of higher learning whose name has not been made public. The administra- 
tion of the fund is in the hands of a special committee of the University of which Presi- 
dent Marion L. Burton is chairman. This committee is represented in field work by 
Professor Francis W. Kelsey, who has been appointed Director of Near East Research. 

The staff in Asia Minor as at present constituted consists of Professor David M. 
Robinson, of Johns Hopkins University, in charge of excavations; Professor Enoch E. 
Peterson, of Decorah College, Iowa, in charge of records; George R. Swain, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in charge of photography; Frederick J. Woodbridge, of Amherst 
College and Columbia University, research Fellow of the University of Michigan, 
architect; Horace F. Colby, of Detroit, Honorary Fellow of Cornell University in Fine 
Arts, assistant architect, especially for the study of the architectural sculptures ; Hussein 
Shefik Feizy, of Constantinople, graduate of the University of Michigan, surveying, and 
Easton T. Kelsey, transportation. 


Discovery of Christian Basilica at Antioch of Pisidia 


The University of Michigan Expedition excavating on the site of Antioch of Pisidia in 
Asia Minor under the direction of Professor David M. Robinson has uncovered the 
foundations of a large early Christian church. The existence of such an edifice was 
previously known, but its date and character could only be determined by excavation. 

The church was of the basilica type and more than two hundred feet in length. The 
nave was one hundred and sixty feet long, measured from the middle of the apse to the 
doors, and approximately thirty-five feet wide. The aisles on either side of the nave had 
a width of fifteen feet, and were separated from the nave by columns. 

A foot and a half below the floor level of the nave a mosaic floor was found which 
clearly belonged to a much earlier church. This floor contained several mosaic inscrip- 
tions in the Greek language. Two of them refer to a Bishop Optimus, who lived about 
375 A.D. All the mosaic floor was carefully laid in small cubes of stone, about half an 
inch square, arranged in geometrical patterns, in five colours, red, yellow, blue, rose and 
white. 

The significance of the discovery may be far-reaching. ‘‘ While the excavation is not 
yet completed,’’ said Professor Francis W. Kelsey, who has visited the site, ‘‘there is a 
probability that the congregation which had the resources to build so massive a church 
at so early a date represented the principal ecclesiastical organization in the city. It is 
natural to suppose that this church organization grew out of the group of the faithful 
converted by the preaching of Paul, and that the structure itself may stand on the site 
of the house in which they first assembled, or in which Paul preached.” 


Excavations at Carthage, 1924 


The Christmas Number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will contain an illustrated 
article on ‘‘The Excavation of the Temple of Tanit,’’ by Byron Khun de Prorok, and 
the Abbé Chabot, membre de l'Institut, who conducted last spring the excavation of 
the site of this, the first Punic ruin discovered at Carthage. Count de Prorok is now in 
this country, lecturing on his excavations and planning for the season of 1925. A donor, 
who wishes his name withheld, has deposited in the Morgan Harjes Bank in Paris over 
half a million francs for the buying of ground and the comprehensive excavation of the 
Punic city. It is hoped that at least an equal amount may be raised in the United 
States. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Archaic Fictile Revetments in Sicily and 
Magna Graecia. ByE. Douglas Van Buren. 
John Murray, London, 1923. 


This excellent volume by Mrs. Van 
Buren, the wife of Professor Albert W. 
Van Buren, Professor of Archaeology and 
Librarian in the American Academy in 
Rome, follows hard upon her recent work 
“Figurative Terra-cotta Revetments in 


Etruria and Latium in the VI and V Cen-. 


turies B. C.”’ 

Mrs. Van Buren has made herself an 
authority in terra cotta structural decora- 
tions, and these two books are the result 
of many years of study and travel. 

The author takes 82 pages for an alpha- 
betically arranged description of the temple 
sites in Sicily and lower Italy. She dates 
the revetments not only by the style and 
technique of the work, but also by his- 
torical data, and by the comparison with 
material from other sites. The deductions 
drawn are conservative; in fact the scien- 
tific spirit is in evidence on every page. 
Beginning with page 85 there is a cata- 
logue of all the simae, cornices, spouts, 
roof-tiles, antefixes, akroteria, etc., from the 
sites listed, which have been collected in 
museums, public and private; the most of 
them being of course in Syracuse, Palermo, 
Naples, and Reggio. Nineteen pages of 
plates containing eighty figures are at the 
back of the book. 

This is a book of reference, though its 
pages of historical introductions to the sites 
are models of concise and enlightening ré- 
sumés. Mrs. Van Buren has in a pains- 
taking and scientific way brought to- 
gether a mass of hitherto very little known 
material, and the book is indispensable to 
scholars in the fields of art and archaeology. 


R. D. V. MAGOFFIN. 
New York University 


American Graphic Art, by F. Weiten- 
kampf, L. H. D. New Edition revised and 
enlarged. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1924. 


No one is better qualified to write on the 
subject of the Graphic Arts, than Mr. Frank 
Weitenkampf, Curator of Prints in the 
New York Public Library. His close asso- 
ciation with the artists, the valuable collec- 
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F or Sale in a Castle of Flan- 
ders (Belgium) a rich collection of 
Antiquities: Furniture, Gothic and 
Flemish Renaissance; Armor from 
the VIIIth' Century, Paintings and 
Statues of the XVth Century, Dinan- 
derie, Glass and Chinaware, Tapes- 
try of Audenarde and Brussels, Flem- 
ish Lace, Musical Instruments. All 
offered for sale ‘‘en Bloc” and guar- 
anteed genuine antique. 
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THE EUROPEAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR 1925 
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50 Scholarships of $200 each to 
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SUMMER CAMPS 
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in the selection of Camps and Schools. 


Consultation on appointment. 


PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 








tions in his charge, his ability and discrimi- 
nation, give him very special authority. 

The present volume from his pen is an 
enlarged and revised edition of the one pub- 
lished in 1912 and is the only connected and 
comprehensive account of American Graphic 
Art, from the earliest products, which are 
chiefly of historic, rather than artistic value, 
to the present revival of etching, wood-block 
printing and lithography. 

Lithography, in particular, which until re- 
cent years was merely used commercially, 
has become an artistic force, made beautiful 
and “wonderful” as Joseph Pennell calls it, 
in the hands of many artists who have turned 
from painting and etching, to find in it great 
possibilities for artistic expression. 

The chapters deal with the earliest at- 
tempts in this country down to the present 
day and review the history of line and stipple 
engraving, mezzotint, aquatint, wood-en- 
graving, lithography, illustration and cari- 
cature—as well as the Book-plate. 

The work is invaluable for reference, for 
study and for most entertaining reading. 

HELEN WRIGHT. 


Tutenag & Paktong. By Alfred Bonnin. 
Oxford University Press: American Branch, 
New York, 1924. 

The first glance at the above title excites 
interest and wonder for its possible meaning, 
and only the sub-title, “Notes on other alloys 
in domestic use during the 18th Century,” 
gives one a suggestion of the mysterious words. 

There are many articles in England of 
domestic use, dating from the middle of the 
18th Century—fenders, fire-grates, candle- 
sticks—that when highly polished are silver 
white and very beautiful and it is singular that 
the origin and history should only be known 
to metallurgists. For a hundred years the 
metal, or alloy, has been popularly known by 
the name of Tutenag, and it came from China. 
Its proper name, its composition and. its manu- 
facture have been carefully studied and a com- 
pilation made of the authorities on the subject, 
with date and description of various articles. 

Fire-grates and a Paktong fender at Battle 
Abbey are of fine workmanship and the illus- 
trations throughout the book must stimulate 
antiquarians in search of these rare specimens. 

The dainty volume is beautiful in binding 
and make up, characteristic of the works issued 
by the Oxford Press. H. W. 
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